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BENEDICT. 


The return of this accomplished and popular musician, 
from his tour in North and South America with Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind, will be hailed with ‘unanimous satisfaction. It has 
been erroneously circulated that Mr. Benedict. intends to 
retire from active life, and rest upon the laurels and the fortune 
he has reaped by his exertions in the New World. The truth 
is just:the contrary. Mr. Benedict has no idea of relin- 
quishing the eminent position he has so long and honourably 
maintained in this country. He will immediately resume 
the duties, interrupted by his temporary absence—as much as 
ever a professor, and, if we be not mistaken, more than ever 
in request. Such aman could not well be spared. As a 
pianist, as a teacher, as a conductor, as an accompanyist, and 
last, not least, as.a composer, Mr. Benedict decidedly stands 
in the first rank. His abandonment of any one of these 
capacities would be a source of regret to all who interest 
themselves in musical matters. We have, therefore, the 
greater pleasure in announcing that one so universally res- 
pected, both by amateurs and musicians, will continue to 
exercise that art of which he is assuredly one of the most 

, distinguished representatives. 

Mr. Benedict arrived. on Saturday, by the Atlantic, in 
“company with lis friend and fellow-traveller, Signor Belletti, 
the talented and popular singer, whose absence from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre has been continually lamented during the 
present season. 

Mdlle. Jenny Lind intends remaining at New York during 
the. winter—not, as we understand, to sing, but to repose 
herself after the fatigues of nearly a twelvemonth. Whether 
the “‘ nightingale ”’ will, at any future period, unbend from her 
resolution, and consent to warm the hearts of the Americans 
during the icy months, we cannot undertake to predict. 








ALBONI. 


The engagement of this great singer having expired she 
will presently start for Paris, where she is destined again 
to shine as the“ bright particular star” of the Grand Opera, 
. Although only with us for so brief a period Alboni has 
seldom excited more genuine enthusiasm, Her renirée as 
Cenerentola, after a whole season’s absence, will be remem- 
bered as: one of the greatest triumphs ever achieved by a 
professor of the vocal art. “Alboni was still Alboni—the 





act incomparably the best—but. it has yet to be appreciated, 





























































most perfect of singers. Her glorious voice, nothing deterio- 
rated in tone, had extended in compass, gained in equality 
and increased in power. The sensation she created was 
prodigious. Never was a more startling effect made upon a 
vast and well instructed audience. The second performance 
of the Cenerentola was equally successful. 

The Corbeille d’ Oranges, which was played twice, brought 
out Alboni in the first original part ever written for hers 
Projected and completed by Scribe and Auber in great haste, 
while Alboni was in Madrid, this last joint effort of the two 
most fertile and ingenious of Frenchmen was hardly worthy 
of their own reputation or the splendid talents of Alboni. 
Nevertheless the vocalisation of the charming Marietta would 
have redeemed a much weaker opera than the Corbeille 
@ Oranges; and, while we could not but lament that 
something more favourable to her voice and style had not 
been prepared for her by. the king of French composers, we 
could not fail to admire the brilliant manner in which Alboni 
vindicated her fame, and gave point and meaning to every 
passage in the music that offered any opportunity for 
legitimate effect. 

Alboni’s Ninetta ‘in La Gazza Ladra, one of her first 
attempts in the pure soprano line, was eulogised by us, in 
1849, asa masterly performance; and her reappearance this 
season, on twa occasions, in the same part, only tended to 
confirm our first impressions. The “ Di piacer,” as Alboni 
sings it, is in itself worth an opera. 

The Figlia del Reggimento twice given, with Alboni as 
Maria, added yet more laurels to her wreath of fame. Any+ 
thing more natural, piquant, and vivacious than her acting 
in the scenes with the regiment ; anything more pure, animated, 
and irresistible than her singing throughout the opera, we 
have never heard; and none but deafmen could have. re- 
mained unmoved at the tones which flowed from her lips in 
one incessant stream of melody. To hear Alboni beat the 
drum, better than any drummer, and to look at her saucy 
face and Jaughing eyes the while, did the heart good. She 
must get something new for the lesson scene, however ; the 
old cadenza is a platitude, and does not suit her-—simply 
because she cannot, and could ‘she, would not, scream. 
Balfe’s sparkling J’ondo fin:le, from.the Maid of Artois, sung 
as Malibran—for whom it was composed, was wont to 
sing it—was the culminating. point of the opera. On 
the whole, Alboni’s Maria is the best we have seen—the first 
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To say anything about Orsini, and the ‘‘ Brindisi,” except 
that on the four occasions when Lucrezia Borgia was given, 
with Madame Barbieri Nini, it produced the same furore as of 
old, would be impertinent. To praise what is above praise 
is not our office, nor to criticise that which is faultless. 

In taking leave of Alboni we have only to regret the short- 
ness of her stay in London, and the dissappointment at not 
having heard her in the Prophéte. To the admirable beauties 
of her Fides we can testify, having seen her play that character 
several times in Paris, The part of Jean of Leyden would have 
suited our great English tenor, Sims Reeves, precisely : and 
it cannot be sufficiently lamented that the opportunity should 
have been lost. And now, farewell to Marrzerta ALBoni! 
May her shadow never be less!—nor her substance neither ; 
we cannot have too much of a good thing, and Marietta is so 
good and unsophisticated that a bit less of her would be so 
much lost that had much better be retained. Long life 
to her!—with her lovely face, and merry smile—like straw- 
berrys buried in cream—or, to elimb higher up the poetic 
ladder, like sunbeams glittering on a distant window. 








CRUVELLI AND MOZART, 


On Wednesday night Sophie Cruvelli proved herself 
worthy of Mozart and of herself. The opera was Le Nozze 
di Figaro, and Sophie was the sauey, dreaming, ardent Che- 
rubino. How she looks, and moves, and acts, in Mozart’s 
(not Beaumarchais’) page, we need not repeat; enough that 
her impersonation was more complete and finished than 
before. But how she sang the airs deserves an apostrophe 
apart, 

We have so seldom had to reproach Cruvelli with mistakes 
of judgment, that it gave us pain to rate her, on the first and 
second performances of Cherubino, for want of taste and 
want of appreciation, where} the music of Mozart was in 
question, We could not believe that she, who understood so 
well and felt so deeply the profoundest beauties of Fidelio, 
would fail to approach with a like spirit the passionate melo- 
dies which Mozart has put into the moutk of Cherubino, 
elevating an ordinary character into a poetical creation. We 
were disappointed, however, and took occasion to express our 
dissatisfaction in plain terms. So much the greater is the 
pleasure with which we now make the amende honorable to 
the charming Sophie, who, by her singing on Wednesday 
night, completely reinstated herself in the esteem of musi- 
cians, and delighted the general public beyond all measure. 
No changes, no fioriture, no superfluous rallentandos, broke 
the course of Mozart’s inspired melody, which flowed on 
without impediment, as a river to the ocean of its love. The 

exquisite beauty of the voice clad the tune of the ‘* Voi che 
sapete ” in gorgeous hues; and it sailed along the waves of 
the air, impelled by the breeze which was the breath of the 


songstress, as proudly as that “ golden ship on a sunny sea,” | 








of which the poet Shelley so often dreamed and ‘wrote, 
Sophie Cruvelli was more than herself, She had bent her 

head to the great name of Mozart, had bound her will with 

the strong cords of resolution, and laid it on the altar of the 
god of music, as a sacrifice. The young girl, in whose ears 
the applause of the erowd is for ever ringing—an echo of the 
past, or a prophecy of the future—disdaining to court the 
general favour, in descending from the high and classic 
pedestal on which she had placed herself, by her communion 
with Beethoven, was sublime. But let it not be thought 
that the crowd was without feeling, without heart. No— 
since Sophie Cruvelli first appeared before a London audience, 
no effort of her talent has been more enthusiastically ac- 
knowledged. The applause and the encore were spontaneous 
and one; the song, repeated with the same purity and 
reverential deference to the composer, produced the same 
unanimous pleasure. A poetical friend of ours--Mozart and 
Beethoven, (and Cruvelli) mad—in the fever of his’ satis- 
faction, improvised the following acrostic, in the sonnet form, 
to which the fourteen letters that make up the two names of 
Sorniez Cruve ut, helped him not a little. 


TO SOPHIE CRUVELLT, 
(On hearing her sing “ Voit che eo at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
on Wednesday, August 20, 1851.) 
Sing on, sweet warbler, with the beaming eye, 
Onward and onward, let thy waves of song 
Prophetic flow, in tones that cannot die, 
Having no end but in the memory’s wrong, 
Inspired maiden! raise thy voice on high ; 
Envy herself cannot resist thee long. 


Charm us, enchantress! with that air again; 
Rare melody like thine doth soften pain, 
Unloose the silver strings! To thee belong 
Variety of tones that reach the heart. 
Enamoured silence wakens at the strain, 
Lending a voice in echo to Mozart. 

Like a faint shadow on a sunny plain, 

It hovers near thy lips—alas! in vain. 

We cannot say much for the “sonnet-acrostic’ of our 
friend, which has little poetry, less clearness, and is, indeed, 
quite unworthy to be dedicated to Sophie Cruvelli. The 
idea of Echo being the voice of Silence is tolerably far 
fetched, and the simile of the shadow is very shadowy, 
Nevertheless, as it was an improvisation, written con amore, 
and as the author would give his eyes to see it in print, we 
have printed it, trusting that it may find its way, after all, 
into the Opera Box, Meanwhile, we must apologise to our 
readers, and more particularly to Mdlle. Cruvelli, whose great 


‘merits should have inspired a better sonnet .than that into 


which our mad acquaintance has tortured the initial letters 
of her name, 
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Mapame Cecrsrz,—We believe it is the intention of this popu: 
lar artist to start for America very shortly, Mr. Webster also in- 
tends paying the Yankees a visit some time next year. 
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A NATIONAL OPERA. 


‘ Where is the money to come from? Without money it is 
no use talking. Find your money, and begin. Money can 
lease, or buy, or build a theatre; money can set it agoing, 
money can keep it on its legs; in short, money can do 
anything. 

We are“ a nation of shop-keepers.” The stigma is, un- 
happily, too well founded to excite anger. We are “a na- 
tion of shop-keepers,” and as “a nation of shop-keepers”’ 
we must look at the question of a National Opera. - If we 
do not, we examine it with other eyes than our own, and 
the conclusion we arrive at helps us to nothing. This view 
of the matter, however, by no means induces despair. On 
the contrary, we are for continuing the agitation in every 
possible quarter, and by every possible means. If the 
government inelines in the end, so much the better, if not, 
so much the worse ; but whether or not, it very little affects 
the real question. For our own parts we have no hope of 
any assistance or encouragement from the state, which per- 
sists in regarding all public amusements not as necessities of 
home policy, but as speculations of private individuals. 
The state does not consider itself in any manner con- 
eerned in the interests of private individuals. The 
state allowed the National Drama to die of exhaustion, with- 
out holding out a helping hand, ‘and yet the national drama 
is represented by Shakspere and a dazzling array of great 
names that have made our stage literature the richest and 
noblest in the world. The National Opera, unfortunately, is 
represented with no such distinction, Purcell, Arne, and 
Bishop—these are our traditions ; and as far as the stage is 
concerned, the present influence of their works is insignifi- 
cant. What right, therefore, have we to ask the state to do 
for the National Opera what the state neglected to do for the 
national drama?—for Purcell, Arne, and Bishop, what was 
not done for Shakspere, Congreve, and Sheridan ? 

Agitate, agitate, agitate! Talk continually, and every- 
where, Endeavour to prove that a National Opera is a 
public want, that the speculation woald pay, and amidst “a 
nation of shop-keepers” it is odd if some responsible per- 
sons do not come forward with money, and plenty of it. We 
must confess, after reading attentively the last letter of ‘‘ Philo 
Musica,” that we cannot isee whet his arguments have to 
do with the subject, It seems to us of little consequence, 
at this step of the discussion, how many fiddlers. and how 
many singers are to constitute the troop,” Get your theatre— 
or rather, catch your speculators, and then discuss such mat- 
ters in detail, “ At present they are impertinent to the ques- 
tion, Wemust also enter a protest against the idea of our 
correspondent, that the National Opera, when it comes into 
existence, is to be a theatre for the essays of beginners. 
This. would be 4 sad mistake, The public of London are 
too knowing to pay for a series of experiments, We do not 
megn that ng first works should be tried; but we ean- 





not possibly agree that every young composer who has @ 
manuscript opera.in his portfolio should consider himself 
aggrieved if it be not forthwith accepted by the National 
Opera. The National Opera would soon be bankrupt if 
such a policy were adopted. No, all success depends upon 
the fortune of war. The notion of an individual having any 
positive claim upon a theatre, beyond that derived from 4 
well-earned reputation, is preposterous. Reputations are 
obtained in all sorts of manners, Everyone has his throw, 
and for him who is blessed by the stars the dice turns up @ 
favourable number. If each composer who had a werk eom- 
pleted were led to suppose that he possessed an absolute 
claim upon the National Opera, the direction would be 
saddled with at least a hundred in a season. 

Our idea of a National Opera is the same as the French 
idea, The Theatre dela Nation, or Grand Opera, and the 
Opera Comique—these are National Operas, They are 
national because it is understood that the French language 
shall be the medium of interpretation, not that French come 
posers and French executants alone shall be engaged. The 
love of music has spread far too widely and rapidly to admit 
of any such narrow ground of action, In England the 
failure of the Society of British Musicians has stamped the 
system as a mistake, founded upon egatigm and petty sel- 
fishness. Those who dread competition should keep in 
doors. This is the age of competition; competition stalks 
the streets, and the principle of free trade has been estab- 
lished irrevocably. A National English Opera, therefore, 
means an Opera with the English language as the medium of 
interpretation, for which original works shall be composed by 
the musicians of Europe, and executed by the artists of Eu- 
rope, the best that can be secured, according to the meana 
of the establishment. 

Our musicians have long been falling into the error of the 
protectionists. Their cry has been ‘‘ Save us ; we are ruined 
by the foreigners." To speak advisedly, this is all ‘‘ fudge." 
If the “ native " have no better argument he had better hold 
his tongue. Why should the native musician be protected 
any more than the native green-grocer? It is the public 
who should be protected against the inflictions of medio- 
crity. A nice thing, indeed, to have a National Opera from 
which Mendelssohn, had he lived, would have been excluded, 
on the grounds that he was a foreigner; or Malibran for the 
game reason, ‘There are very few Mendelssohns, and very 
few Malibrans ; certainly none in Europe now, much less in 
England; and this is a strong reason why we shayld wel- 
come them with avidity wherever we can find them, A 
National Opera should be an example, not a seminary ; a 
point to look forward to as the goal, nota place for the un- 
fledged to try their wings. The best artists and the best 
music should be heard there, while the young and inex- 
perienced should go to listen and improve. We would not 
give afarthing for any other kind of national opera than one to 
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which merit alone should be the passport of safe conduct. 
Imagine the London public, blasé and satiated, patronising a 
theatre in which the staple entertainment is to be a series of 
undigested works, performedby a company of mediocre artists, 
whose only badge of distinction is having been born in Eng- 
land! The notion is ridiculous—in 1851 especially. The 
Crystal Palace has towered over all such prejudice and 
bigotry. The Crystal Palace has fixed for ever and ever the 
principle of free trade—to oppose which now argues unman- 
liness or imbecility. 

Brother musicians<-composers, singers, players—take a 
better and a wiser view of the question. Work hard, sup- 
port each other, speak the truth, abhor cliques, agitate, and 
something will turn up. If you imagine that the public 
will pay to see an opera because it is composed by a Briton, 
or to hear a singer because he was born in these realms, in- 
stead of because the opera is good, and the singer talented, 
you will be out in your reckoning. Such a speculation will 
Common sense, liberality, free trade, and 
Compete with the 


never answer. 
the march of intellect are all against it. 
foreigner in talent, and beat himif you can. It is no use 
making faces and saying “I am an Englishman.” The 
public to be amused does not care a straw for your natio- 
nality. Moreover, recollect that it is to the foreigner we 
owe the present advanced condition of our musical taste. Be- 
fore Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Auber, Spohr, and 


S) Mendelssohn were familiarly known in this country, the 


Siege of Belgrade, the Haunted Tower, and the Cabinet, were 
boldly entitled operas, while now they would simply be an- 
nounced as “plays interspersed with songs.” Owing so 
much to the foreigners, having learned so much from them 
that we are now capable not only to understand, but to cri- 
ticise, do not let us arraign them as enemies, do not let us 
kick down the ladder up which we have climbed. The fact 
of musical talent existing largely in Englandnone acquainted 
with the matter can deny. It is our duty to make the 
best of it, which can only be effected by labour, courage, 
and perseverance. The cry against the foreigner is simply 
calculated to raise an echo in derision. 





CATHERINE HAYES. 


The Irish Syren is about to leave the shores of Great 
Britain, cross the wide Atlantic, and, for the first time, rest 
her little feet upon the soil of America. Having filled the 
old world with the melody of her tones, she is going to en- 
chant the new. That brother Jonathan will welcome her 
with open arms who can doubt that doubts not the largeness 
of brother Jonathan’s heart. Catherine Hayes—the gentle 
Kate—has but to move her lips, and brother Jonathan, who 
with all his boasting lacks neither sentiment nor soul, will 
straightway be enslaved. An English, an Irish, a Scotch, 
or even a Welch ballad is enough to do the business, The 





general ear of America will incline to the dulcet strains of 
the sweet warbler of Erin, and the general knee will bend in 
homage to her beauty and her art. 

Talk of her Italian triumphs, her English hana or 
even her Irish triumphs as much as you please; it is our 
firm persuasion that the American triumphs of Catherine 
Hayes will surpass them all, She is just the singer for our 
transatlantic friends, who are keenly susceptible to natural 
expression, and instantly touched by a bit of genuine sim~ 
plicity. In the ballad it may be safely said that Catherine 
stands alone. There is an inexpressible tenderness, a 
tenderness devoid of all affectation, in the delicacy of those 
tuneful flowers of song.}| She never overdoes her senti- 
ment; she never hands it to you in a plate (like certain 
singers we refrain from naming); but goes direct to your 
heart with the innocent confidence, the irresistible persuasive- 
ness of achild. This is Catherine’s most admirable quality, 
and with this, or we are no prophets, she will kindle a new 
fire on the hearth of American enthusiasm. 

In her Italian airs, in her sacred songs, and in her selec- 
tions from the great German composers—Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and others—Catherine Hayes has won too high 
a reputation to need any eulogy at our hands, In short, 
America will hear her and be convinced ‘of her admirable 
qualifications for shining in every school of vocal music. 

Meanwhile we find among our provincial letters the 
announcement of four farewell concerts which Catherine 
Hayes intends to give previous to her leaving England, 
The first three for the 28th, 29th, and 30th inst., are to 
take place in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester; the fourth 
and last, at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on the 1st of 
September. Her coadjutors are Rebecca Isaacs, Martha 
Williams, Augustus Braham, Menghis, little Lavenu, and littler 
Sivori. And then—good bye! The charming bird of song 
will spread her wings and fly to the new world, made 
happier than the old by the possession of such a treasure. 
Our prayers will be for her speedy and safe return, If 
Catherine be home-sick, let her despatch a pigeon to our 
office, with the news; we will send off a steamer, swift and 
strong, to bring her back to England. 








MDLLE. AND HERR GEIGER. 


Having arrived so late in the season, Herr Geiger, of 
whose high reputation at Vienna and position at the Court we 
have spoken on a previous occasion, has found it expedient 
to postpone, until next season, the grand concert which was 
the main object of his visit to this country, and at which 
several of his compositions, among others, a symphony, were 
to have been performed. We have no doubt that Herr 
Geiger’s reputation as a composer has been legitimately 
earned, and we anticipate with pleasure the opportunity of 
hearing and judging the merits of his works. 

Mademoiselle Geiger, it appears, is also a composer of 
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talent. What her compatriots think of her may be surmised 
from the following quaint review of one of her recent publi- 
cations, which has been literally translated into quainter 
English by a German pen, from the columns of one of the 
German musical papers :— 

Miss Geiger, who has been silent for a long time, has now finished 
a great composition for the pianoforte, under the title, “ A Bouquet 
of White Roses.” This bouquet is divided in four pieces, 
each of them has a peculiar name. Disappointment,” “A 
Thought of Thee,” “ Resignation,” “ Adio.” Each of those is 

erfected with such a fresh sentiment, as if a genius did awake to 

ife the slumbering thoughts which were reposing in the mind of 
that highly talented girl. From those four pieces we prefer the 
third, “ Resignation,” as well in idea as in excellent form, although 
it would be difficult to make a choice amidst those pretty smelling 
little flowers. We have no doubt that as soon as that lovely com- 
position appears in public, she will be admitted to the highest 
circles, because elegance of the style is a characteristique sign of 
every one of those flowers. 
_ We are further informed that, in addition to her musical 
talents, Mademoiselle Geiger possesses a strong feeling for 
the stage, and that she has acted at Vienna in presence of 
the first artists and judges in the country, both. in German 
and French, with the utmost success. It is more than pro- 
bable that arrangements now pending will enable us to an- 
nounce that Mademoiselle Geiger next season will display 
her capabilities as an actress before an English public at Mr. 
Mitchell’s theatre, in St. James’s. 

Meanwhile, the family Geiger leave England to-day to 


return to Vienna. 








FIDELIO. 


(Continued from’ our last.) 


The second overture is so decidedly the “sketch” for the 
third, that to make a separate analysis of it would be but to 
anticipate our remarks upon the later, the finished composition ; 
we shall, therefore, examine this together with the noble work for 
which our great master may be said to have prepared himself by 
the exercise of his powers upon the earlier production, and shall 
speak of them as one, excepting where, some important differences 
distinguish the two overtures, and so call for particular observation. 
The comparison of these two compositions, or, to speak better, these 
two forms of the same composition is a most interesting and a most 
valuable study to the, musician. The two overtures under notice 
present an instance, almost unique in our art, of a sketch for a 
great work having come before the world, though with the classical 
master-pieces in painting, this is very generally the ease, and in 
some few but most important examples in literature is also to be 
met with; so that the musician can rarely get behind the curtain 
of a composer’s thoughts and ascertain how. they have gradually 
moulded themselves into the complete form in which Stes been 
satisfied to dismiss them from his care as fully ripened and mature, 
and the n pommtaee | when it occurs, of examining into the process 
of musical composition is, therefore, the more highly to be prized. 
In the = instance, the plan has been greatly. modified ; 
extended in some places and abridged in others, the working of the 
second part entirely reconstructed, the reprisal of the subject 
quite differently arranged, the coda much lengthened, and one new 
phrase, that is so conspicuous in beauty and so important in 
treatment as to assume the consequence of an extra subject intro- 
duced. The instrumentation too, is very greatly changed, so much 
80, indeed, as to make us wonder in perusing the score of the earlier 
work how Beethoven, who had already made so valuable experience 
in orchestral distribution and had proved himself so distinguished 
a master of that ccmplicated art, should have had such evident 











difficulty in giving the true expression of his ideas as is evidenced 
in the striking alterations which he has here effected. For these 
variations in the disposition of the score which present so advan- 
tageous a lesson to the musical student, andso interesting a matter 
of curiosity to the musical connoisseur, we must refer the reader 


to the two scores themselves, as, without the aid of very copious 
musical examples, they are quite beyond the scope of verbal explan- 
ation ; but of the differences in the plan of the two overtures, we 
expect to give such an account as will certainly excite and we hope 
satisfy the interest of our readers. 

The grand overture in C (known bythe original title of the Opera 
Leonore, is very much the most extensive work of its class that 
Beethoven produced, being morerich in ideas, more copious in design, 
and more elaborate in development than any other overture he has 
left us. Considered as a theatrical prelude, this overture must be 
sane see unsuccessful, in so far as the two latter qualities we 

ave ascribed to it, which give it preeminent importance as an ab- 
stract work of art, render it inappropriate for performance in a 
theatre at that period of the entertainment when the attention of 
the audience is yet unsettled, their interest unexcited, but their 
curiosity eager, impatient, and sensitively awake. It may be 
answered to this, with much seeming reason, that the overture has 
been recently played as an entr’ acte, and has produced a great 
and legitimate effect; but we have to reply to this, that not only is 
the subject of the opera, which the overture most graphically illus- 
trates, familiar to the audience, and the illustration thus ren- 
dered apparent; not only are the many phrases in the opera that 
are incorporated in the overture recognisable to all who hear them, 
and their significance as aiding to unfold the story thus rendered 
obvious ; not only is the overture itself well known to the majority 
of the musica! public, and the multitude of its ideas, the graudeur 
of its design, and the intricacy of its development thus rendered 
comprehensible to a cultivated intelligence, but the performance of 
Fidelio at the present time, is, in truth, a kind: of ovation to the 
master, in which all who participate, either as executants or audi- 
tors, have, or should have, a feeling beyond that of the mere repre- 
sentation, a feeling of homage to the artist, no less than of enthu- 
siasm for his work, and this renders them greedy of every thought, 
of every phrase, of every note that bears upon the matter, and 
would make the public hear an orchestra execute with patient 
interest, if not with unqualified delight, the whole of the four over- 
tures, if convenient situations in the course of an evening's enter- 
tainment could be found for their performance, and therefore the 
present reception of the overture in question is no just criterion of 
its fitness for the purpose for which it was originally composed. 
Let us, however, consider it as a concert overture, as an abstract 
illustration of the beautiful story of the opera, and as a musical 
commentary upon the composer’s treatment of the subject, and we 
shall find our delight in its beauties only divided with our admira- 
tion of the mighty powers of conception and arrangement that have 
concentred in its production. 

The introductory adagio presents to us the idea of a great and 
gloomy mystery. Unlike the first overture, this appears to us to 
commence at once in the prison, with the external sufferings and 
with the inward consolations of the injured Florestan. The long 
sustained dominant note, the descending scale in unison, the un= 
expected rest upon F sharp, the brief transition into the key of B 
minor and the insinuation of the key of C major, to which there is 
no satisfactory return, suggest to us the vague indecision of one 
whose thoughts, having no external nourishment, can only feed 
upon themrelves and so ever reproduce themselves, returning 
always, as in a circle, to one constant starting point, the misery 
and the injustice of his confinement and the uncertainty of its 
cause. The interrupted close, that introduces the key of A flat 
with the beautiful adagio from the aria of Florestan, indicates the 
deceptive consolation which he finds in remembering the happiness 
that is now, in the spring days of his life fled from him, and which, 
for the moment seems, in the recollection, to live again. We 
expect then, that this touching melody is’ to be repeated, but are 
ingeniously disappointed by a series of very remarkable progres- 
sions, through which the first phrase only is constantly worked, 
until we come to a half-close, on the chord of B major; this pas- 
sage indicates the fallacy of our sufferer’s blissful visions and their 
gradual melting away into the sad reality of his fetters and his 
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solitude. Now we have an arpeggio passage divided in responses 
of three notes between the flute and violin, which forms an accom- 
paniment to the first phrase of the previous melody, and proceeds 
through a series of modulations back to the key of A flat, where 
we have a grand, tumultuous burst of the whole orchestra; this 
passage is considerably extended in the third, which we shall 
always 8 of as the finished overture, and the course of the 
modulations completely changed, and in this we see the judicious 
development of an idea that in the very brief form in which it 
appears in the sketch, has a somewhat fragmentary effect, as 
having no satisfactory connexion with the context, and being 
insufficient in itself to convey a complete idea. The expression 
intended by this passage, must be the same as that in the 
episodial adagio of the first overture, where, after the melody 
of Florestan’s air has been given entire, a fragment of it is 
alternated with the two bars of iterated chords for wind 
instruments on the unaccented notes of the measure; here, 
as in that place the idea is presented of the prisoner vainly 
seeking in the deep abyss of thought for some resolution of the 
problem of his fate, for some point on which his hope may rest, 
some sign by which his apprehensions may be defined, and of the 
fathomless blank being continually crossed by the now regretful 
memory of his so early vanished happiness; the memory, which 
like a birdgweary of flight in the desert air, hovers to and 
fro in a kind of dreamy delirium, supported by the accustomed 
mechanical and involuntary movements of its tired pinions. 
The impetuous, rushing passage, on a chord of A_ fiat, 
which forms the climax to this chain of modulations, indicates 
the proud determination of a noble mind to defy fate, and 
by the inward feeling of superiority to conquer circum- 
stances. From this point to the end of the introduction 
the finished overture differs entirely from the sketch. In the 
latter we have only four bars, which have to us no apparent mean- 
ing, except it may be to renew the sense of mystery with which 
the movement opened, to draw, as it were, a curtain of clouds upon 
the scene that has just been presented, which is to break away and 
discover the completely new train of emotions thatare presented in 
the following movements; whereas, in the finished overture we 
have a very fine passage, which consists of slowly-repeated chords 
for wind instruments, interspersed at closer and closer intervals 
with the full power of the orchestra, and proceeds, by bold and 
vigorous modulation, to a half close on G; and then occurs a 
phrase of most exquisite beauty, which serves in the second part of 
the following allegro, where it is worked to such considerable 
length as to make it a very prominent feature of the overture. 
The natural interpretation of this grand and imposing, and after- 
wards very touching passage, appears to us to be, first, a carrying 
out the feeling last suggested, the true dignity of the moral hero, 
who, in his proper consciousness of right, looks down as from a 
tower with scorn u the evil influences which restrain his 
actions, but cannot fetter his soul; and then the. thought of 
Leonore and of her passionate love breaks like a meteor upon the 
darkness of his heart, and irradiates it with the brightness of a 
living joy. The figure for the basses that alternates this beautiful 
phrase of love, conveys the reality of his situation in opposition to 
the ideality of his dreams, 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


After an absence of some weeks, Madame Sontag returned 
on Saturday, and appeared as Rosina in the Barbiere. The 
fair artist encountered a most flattering reception, and looked 
in excellent health and spirits. She was also in delightful 
voice and sang with all her wonted charm and fluency, and 
surprised and pleased her hearers. The Rhode’s air and 
variations was as marvellous a display of execution as ever, 
and the variation with the arpeggio passages, as a matter of 
course, rapturously encored. Madame Sontag substituted 
the rondo finale from Alary’s opera, Le Tre Nozze, which was 
hardly less remarkable as a brilliant specimen of finished and 
tapid vocalism. 





Madame Sontag produced a decided impression both in 
her singing and acting as Rosina, and was frequently and 
continuously applauded throughout the performance, Never- 
theless, we must acknowledge we have heard the celebrated 
songstress in music better suited to her voice and style, and 
have seen her in a part in which she shone with greater lustre 
as an actress. 

The music of Rosina is written for a mezzo soprano, instead 
of a high soprano, which Madame Sontag’s voice is, and hence 
the necessity of sundry alterations and substitutions, which 
were not always improvements on the original, This was 
exemplified unmistakably in the ‘“ Dunque io son” duet, 
and the ‘Ah! qual colpo” trio, both of which suffered 
materially by a total disregard to Rossini’s score. Nor were 
we deeply impressed with Madame Sontag’s version of the 
“Una voce,” which, according to the written words and 
written notes, in our humble estimation, and with due defer- 
ence to the charming and intelligent artist, requires more fire, 
more energy, and, so to speak, more devilment, than she 
thinks proper to infuse into it. Rosina is no simple drawing- 
room miss, with simpers, smiles, and other quiet enchant- 
ments of the very lady, but a true demoiselle of intrigue, 
quite proper certainly, but with a spirit beyond the control of 
guardians, and a self-will that brooks no let nor hindrance to 
any desire she may form ; a veritable daughter, in brief, of 
the Southern sun, as Beaumarchais has drawn her, and 
Rossini so vigorously realised in his music. Where Madame 
Sontag adheres to Rossini’s notes, nothing hardly could be 
better or more effective ; but her voice could not in this way 
be always made available, Her singing throughout the first 
finale, bating certain alterations in the quintet, ‘‘ Freddo ed 
immobile,” was all that could be desired, and her share of 
** Zitti, Zitti,” all but perfect. 

At the end, Madame Sontag was called for with acclama- 
tions, and received with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
attendance was one of the largest of the season. 

On Tuesday, Madame Barbieri Nini repeated the part of 
Lucrezia Borgia for the fourth time, and Alboni made her 
last appearance as Orsini. We were sorry to see Alboni take 
leave of the public in 4 part so entirely beneath her talents. 

It is true the ‘ Brindisi” always excites the old furore, 
and Alboni sang it more divinely than ever on Tuesday 
night, but the character is absorbed in the more prominent 
light of Lucrezia, and Orsini becomes a mere secondary per- 
sonage even in the hands of Alboni, We had hoped to have 
seen Cruvelli and Alboni in Semiramide before the close of 
the season, and such, we believe, was the intention of the 
management, but something seems to have occurred which 
prevented its accomplishment, which is to be regretted, 
as every one was desirous of hearing Cruvelli and Alboni in 
the same opera, and Arsace, as every one knows, is one of 
Alboni’s greatest parts, and the one in which she first made 
herself famous in the eyes and ears of a London audience. 
At all events, Alboni should have made her adieus in the 
Cenerentola or the Gazza Ladra, 

Wednesday was included in the subscription in lieu of the 
last subscription night of the season, August 80th. The 
performance was Le Nozze di Figaro, and the divertissement 
from the Prodigo, Considering the period of the year, the 
house was fully and fashionably attended. 

Of the general performance of the Nozze di Figaro, we 
have little to say. The artists all acquitted themselves well, 
and the opera was given with unusual spirit and never 
seemed to flag for one instant. 
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Madame Sontag’s Susanna displayed all its usual charm 
and freshness, and her singing was as the warbling of a linnet 
that singeth its quiet tune in the leafy month of June. From 
all we have heard, however, of this lady’s former perform- 
ances, we should prefer her in the Countess, the music of 
which would suit her to admiration. The ‘ Porgi Amor,” 
and “ Dove sono,” from Madame Sontag’s lips, would indeed 
be a treat. 

The especial feature of the night was Cruvelli’s Cherubino, 
which in every respect, exhibited a marked improvement on 
the two previous performances. That Cruvelli had given 
heart and mind to Mozart’s Page was demonstrated not only 
in the greater amount of ease and spirit betokened in the 
acting, and the more careful rendering of the music, with the 
absence of all elaboration and effort, but in the rigid adhe- 
rence to the text, which she did not violate in a single 
instance. We have tapped the fair Cruvelli smartly on the 
fingers for certain rude intrusions made upon the score of 
Mozart in her first and second performance of Cherubino, 
and were not sparing of our animadversions and comments, 
besides supplying wholesome counsel in profusion. Our 
advice, it would appear, has not been expended in vain. 
Cruvelli read, perceived its worth, and profited by it. Directed 
by our hints she preserved Mozart’s eloquence in its purity 
and integrity, and dismissed the filagree work and false 
ornaments which desecrated the native beauty of the original. 
Henceforth Cruvelli will refrain from clothing and adorning 
the simple statue with gauze, and fluttering veils, aud 
flounces. The enthusiasm she created on Wednesday night 
by her exquisitely pure and unadorned singing in ‘“ Voi che 
Sapete,” in which she did not alter one single note, must 
have taught her, that, with her voice and expression, Mozart 
had much better be left to himself, and not be-capp’d, be- 
furbelow’d and be-dizened by any master-tailor of the voice. 
We have rarely indeed heard a greater effect produced by any 
singing, and never in a more legitimate way. Cruvelli’s 
singing was really divine, and, as we stinted our praise on a 
former occasion, she shall now have all she fully merits. The 
encore was tremendous, and, in the repeat, Cruvelli still 
remained conscientious to Mozart, and provoked more than 
before the acclamations of the audience, The ‘“ Non so piu 
cosa’ was hardly less perfect an effort. It was most charm- 
ingly sung and with an esprit and an abandon that displayed 
real genius. In short, we were never more pleased, never 
more delighted with Cruvelli, who has now proved herself no 
less adequate a proficient in the melting love-strains of 
Mozart than in the profound inspirations of Beethoven. 

On Tuesday, much to our surprise and chagrin, Florinda 
was repeated, and proved as dull and unattractive as 
before. We never knew an audience so lavish of their silence 
-—to speak negatively—and never witnessed a greater ex- 

enditure of talents for no results, Cruvelli screamed the 
tigh notes as loud as she could, and Lablache thundered as 
stentorianly as ever; but neither high notes Cxruvellian, not 
brassy tones Lablachian, with all two grand talents could 
bring to bear upon the acting, could provoke the audience to 
a single outery or a palm-clapping. The curtain fell on each 
act without a hand, and the end was received with a death- 
like and ominous silence. We pitied Cruvelli, and Lablache, 
and Calzolari, and Coletti, and in short all concerned in the 
performance. Why was not Norma given ?—or if Pardini 
has left London, why was not the Barbiere repeated? In 
fact anything, or nothing, would have been preferable to an 
opera, which, whatever may be its intrinsic value, the public 


oe 


will not have at any price. Better far to have closed the 
theatre for one night than, by submitting a work to the pub- 
lic and subscribers for which they have shown a decided dis- 
tate, to render the entertainments of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre a 
subject for serious animadversion. 

The divertissement from the Prodigo was relished ama- 
zingly after Florinda, The sparkling and brilliant dances 
were each and all received with loud acclamations, and people 
seemed to breathe freely as if they had been removed 
from a dense to a more rarefied atmosphere. Carolina Rosati 
appeared to dance more enchantingly than ever, and never 
was received with warmer or more continuous applause. Nor 
did the charming demoiselles Rosa, Esper, Jullien, Lamoureux 
Kohlenberg, &c-, who danced the sub-solos, go unrewarded 
for their zeal and exertions. In fact Auber’s delicious musie 
and the splendid dancing of the star, Rosati, and her brilliant 
satellites, was never more warmly discussed and enjoyed. 

The final performances of the season are now before us in 
black and white. The season itself is about ‘“‘ to die like a 
dolphin,” each moment assuming a more splendid hue, “ the 
last the loveliest till all is gone,’’ as Lord Byron says in 
‘* Childe Harold,” or ‘‘ Don Juan,” the former for a choice. 
To render this intelligible, the reader must know that Mr, 
Lumley, to add a new glory to his setting year, has engaged 
for the closing performances the popular, the fair, the fascinat- 
ing, the multiple-talented and celebrated danseuse, Fanny 
Cerito, who will make her debut this season in her own ballet, 
Ondine, which will induce all the habitués whom Brighton; 
grouse shooting, and the York races have left in London, to 
rush to Her Majesty’s Theatre to enjoy a new sensation. 
Madame Sontag, too, will resume this evening her original 
part of Maria in La Figlia del Reggimenio. 

On Tuesday—the last night of the subscription—Anna 
Bolena will be revived for Madame Barbieri Nini, with Rosati, 
Amalia Ferraris, and Cerrito in the ballet. 

Four farewell nights, at playhouse prices, are antiounced 
for Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. On Wed- 
nesday, Sontag will appear in Somnambula, and Don Giovanni 
will be given on Thursday. The ballet entertainments for 
these nights will include the talents of Rosati, Cerito, and 
Amalia Ferraris. The performances for Friday and Saturday 
have not been announced. é' 

In our notice of Saturday’s performance, we omitted 
stating that Marie Taglioni made her last appearance this 
season. Le Diable a Quatre was the ballet, and Marie, the 
charming and piquante, was applauded throughout with great 
animation. We, as well as all the lovers of the ballet, will 
welcome back Marie with open arms next. season. 

Last night Fidelio was repeated for the last time. We 
have but room to say that the performance was good, and 
Cruvelli transcendent. Mr. Lumley should wind up his 
season with Cruvelli and Beethoven—and one more repre- 
sentation of Fidelio, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Roberto Il Liavolo was represented, and, 
altogether, proved a great treat. Tamberlik was in immense 
foree, and sang better than we have heard him in this opera. 
The oftener we hear Tamberlik in Meyerbeet’s music the 
more satisfied are we, that of all tetiors living, he is best 
suited for it; and greatly as we admite Mario in the 
Huguenots and the Prophete, we showld be far from sorry if 








he were to resign his part, in them to Tamiberlik: We donot 
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go so far as to assert that Tamberlik would come up to the 
finest points of Mario’s Raoul and Jean, but in the bolder 
and mote energetic passages with which both operas of the 
composer abound, Tamberlik’s voice would, undoubtedly, 
prove more telling and effective. If, however, we felt quite 
assured that Mario’s voice would remain unimpaired while 
singing in Meyerbecr’s music, we would not give him up for 
several Tamberliks, although each Tamberlik must necessarily 
be of great weight and value ; but Mario suffers from over- 
straining his voice in the septet in the Huguenots, and from 
taxing his powers in an extraordinary degree throughout the 
invocation scene in the Prophete, and his surplus efforts in 
the Bacchanalian song in. the ‘last scene. Had Mario long 
since resigned his parts in the French operas to Tamberlik, 
it would have been much better for Mario, and much better 
for the management. 

During the representation of the Roberto on Saturday night, 
two contretemps occurred, which somewhat militated against 
the completeness of the performance. Formes was taken 
suddenly ill, and could not appear in the last act. The last 
aet was consequently shorn of much of its attractions. Mdlle. 
Louise Taglioni sprained her ancle, dnd so the dances had to 
be cut. With these two drawbacks—serious ones it must be 
admitted—the opera passed off with considerable eclat, no 
small thanks being due to Grisi, who exerted herself to the 
utmost. 

The performance of J/ Flauto Magico on Tuesday, calls for 
no remark ; nor does that of the Prophete on Thursday. 

There has been some talk of bringing out Donizetti’s Les 
Martyrs, as the winding up production of the season, for 
Tamberlik and Grisi. 





Dramatic Duntelligence. 


Frencn Prays—An extra performance was given at the 
St. James’s Theatre on Thursday night, for the benefit of 
M. Cloup, a name which has been from time immemorial 
associated with French plays in London. 

The chief attraction of the evening was Le Chevalier St. 
George, in which M. Lafont made his last appearance for the 
present season, which another day will bring to its close. 

The character of the mulatto Chrichton is admirably 
calculated to bring out the varied resources of this accom- 
plished actor. It affords equal scope for that easy gaiety of 
deportment, and those sallies of dry and refined humour 
which distinguish his comedy, and the natural earnestness 
and unexaggerated vigour with which he is able to command 
the deeper emotions of bis audience. Few actors can com- 
pare with him in the thorough possession of all the mechanism 
of his art, and, though others may make us laugh louder or 
startle us into more violent emotions,’none perform a part 
with merit more equally sustained, or leave at the conclusion 
an impression more thoroughly satisfactory. The house, we 
are ‘sorry to record, waS an excessively thin one, but the 
small audience seemed to feel themselves called upon for 
extra exertions and did every honour to the last appearance 
of the actor as effectively as the most crowded assembly. 

Drury-LaNE.—As we predicted—the Musica, Wortp 
by the way is always right in its predictions—Mr. Mac Col- 
um and Co. have made a hit; the public flock in crowds 
to see them every night, and so great has been the pa- 
tronage they have received that they give a limited number 
of representations by day in addition to those in the evening. 





The performances, too, are judiciously varied—at least as 
much as their nature will permit, that is, to about the ‘same 
amount as the well-known variation in the gentleman's diet, 
who always dined at the Cheshire Cheese, or the Cock ‘in 
Fleet-street, and from one year’s end to the other ordered 
“ chops and steaks —chops and steaks—with occasionally, 
steaks and chops, by way ofa change.” In the like manner, at 
Drury-LaNne, we have Madame Brower and the Little Loisset 
and the Little Loisset, Madame Brower, et ainsi de suite. One 
really novel feature, however, in the programme, has’ been the 
appearance of a young lady on the tight rope, and trully the 
feats she performs surpass everything we ever witnessed in, 
or rather on, that line. She walks, runs, dances ,and jumps 
upon it with as much certainty and ease as we could indulge 
in the same movements—were we to forget our critical dig- 
nity—on the tratioir in Regent-street, and besides this, 
wheels a barrow, sits in a chair and beats the drum, and all 
her rivals, with a precision, certainty and aplomb perfectly 
astonishing. We should say Mr. Mac Collum and Co. would 
make a longer stay than they first intended, although’ they 
might have been pretty sure that their quadrupedal per- 
formers, at least, would be successful, as there is nothing very 
extraordinary in horses “ having a run.” 

Surrey.—Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick have been doing 
excellent business lately with opera. If our readers could 
witness, as we have done, the delight and attention with 
which our transpontine brethren listen to the chefs d’ceuvre of 
Auber, Meyerbeer, Balfe, Wallace and a host of others, they 
would never again hear the parrot-cry ‘ of the English 
are not a musical people,” without giving it a flat, denial. 
Everything requires cultivation—taste as well as any thing 
else. The man who honours Shakespere and reverences 
Tennyson would probably have done neither, unless he had 
pursued a course of reading which developed his mind, 
and led him by easy steps to the comprehension of the 
two great masters we have mentioned. So with music. 
It is absurd to imagine that people who have heard 
nothing all their lives but, “ Oh! the Roast Beef of Old 
England,” and other equaliy patriotic, but not particu- 
larly classical strains, could sit down and enjoy Mozart or 
Mendelssohn : but inake good music more accessible to thé 
million, and it will not be long before a marked change is 
visible. The Surrey management have gone upon this 
conviction, and while they are conferring a public benefit, 
they are pursuing a course which is most advantageous to 
their private pockets. For instarice, last Monday the house 
was literally crowded to suffocation on the production of 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, which was got up in the most 
creditable manner, and sung in a way which would have 
surprised many of our abonnés, who are still, perhaps, under 
the impression that opera is confined to Her Majesty’s and 
Covent Garden. The cast was a powerful one, including as 
it did the names of Messrs. Travers, Borrani, and Corri 
Mesdames Romer, Poole, and Annie Romer, assisted by 4 
very good, and pretty numerous chorus. Miss Romer has 
returned to the stage after an absence of three years. Her 
voice is not all that it was;—we are not so much inclined to 
believe that it has actually lost much of its power, as’ that 
it has grown rather unmanageable from want of practice, 
Elle s'est un peu rouillée,-—but spite of this, Miss Romer is 
stilla charming singer. Miss Annie Romer has also returned, 
and been most heartily welcomed by her admirers, that is by 
the whole Surrey public, with whom she is a great and 





especial favourite. She made her debut this year in the 
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Huguenots on Monday last. She never sang better; she has 
most decidedly improved since we last heard her. Her voice 
has lost none of that agreeable and pleasing freshness for 
which it was always so distinguished, and it has certainly 
gained in volume of tone and precision. Her rendering of 

: the celebrated ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime’ brought down 
thunders of applause, and, what is more, deserved them. It 
was remarkable, not only for its artistic finish, but for the deep 
and serious expressiveness which Miss Annie Romer 
imparted to it. On Tuesday, Miss Annie Romer appeared 
in her favourite character of Maritana, and created even more 
decided admiration than she did in Valentine. The 
Huguenots and Maritana have beenj performed, alternately 

‘ during the week, to crowded houses, Hitherto we have 
had to praise,—we have now to speak in a less favourable 
tone, The orchestra is far from being what it ought to be. 
This is a grand fault, and one which we are sure Messrs. 
Creswick and Shepherd will remedy. Let them be assured 
that it is: their interest to do so, and that the old proverb, 
* Penny wise and pound foolish,” though very homely, is, 
in the long run, generally found to turn out true. 








Reviews of Music. 


“ ComE LET US WANDER”—SoNG FOR VOICE AND PIANO.—Poetry 
written in the style of Robert Herrik, by G. V. O. 


“ Epyra”—A Sona or rue. Exeventa Centory—Written by 
Grace Acuiran.—Emanuel Aguilar. Wessel & Co. 


Like all we have seen from the pen of Mr. Aguilar, the songs 
before us give evidence of the thoughtful man, and the conscien- 
tious‘ musician. Mr. Aguilar evidently writes con amore, and the 
care with which he elaborates and finishes his compositions some- 
times runs into excess, 

The first of the two songs under notice, written for a contralto 
voice, is much more unpretending than its companion, but is by no 
means less musically attractive on that account. The verses of 
G. V, O. are very good and even poetical, though we must confess 
we cannot trace any resemblance to the style of the quaint old 
English poet whom they profess to imitate. The melody which 
Mr. Aguildr has found to express the sentiment which they convey 
will charm the general ear by its unaffected simplicity, while the 
more cultivated listener will not fail to be struck by its grace and 
thorough applicability to the words. The accompaniment, though 
easy, is finished with great care, and the slight resemblance which 
may be traced to certain peculiarities in the manner of Spohr, will 
‘not be criticised as a defect, but welcomed as a pleasant manifesta- 
tion of sympathy with the style of one of the greatest composers of 
the day. e song isin A flat, and the highest note in the voice 
line is Fj so that it may be sung by the great mass of amateurs, 
male and female, to whom we recommend it as sterling music, 
free from pretence and exaggeration. 

No. 2. “ Edith,” is of a more extended and ambitious charac- 
ter. The verses tell a pathetic story, founded on an historical 
incident, in simple and appropriate language. The music elevates 
the theme by its dramatic feeling, without sacrificing vocal effect. 
Its form is that of the scena—the chamber scena—of which the 
modern German composers, Lowe, Kalliwoda, and others, have 
giyen us so many examples, and.it is a very: favourable specimen 
ofits class. It is in the key of C minor. The difficulties of the 
accompaniment are more than ordinary, but they are full. of 
musical ideas, and evince a great facility in modulation and har- 
mony. ‘The melody, though somewhat fragmentary, is expressive 
and vocal, sometimes even passionate. Altogether, though this is 
not a faultless song, it has so'many real beauties, that we cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a favourable specimen of the 
talent of its composer, one of our most rising musicians. 









“Onwarp Rott our Fisetineg Days.”—Sacred Canzonet, Sung 
by Miss Dolby.—Poetry by Leapiwaz Smitn, Ese,—Music by 
JosspH Tuomas Coorer. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 


This Canzonet is written with the true feeling for sacred com- 
position. The symphony is solemn and reposeful, and the opening 
recitative constitutes a graceful introduction to the cantabile, which 
has a pleasing strain of melody throughout. It is in the key of 
D. The accompaniments are clear and well defined, and the 
whole wears a religious tone, not always found in works of this 
kind. The. poetry of Mr. Leapidge, though somewhat diffuse, is 
creditable. 








Original Correspondence. 
Nationa Enauisn Opera. 


(To the Editor of The Musical World.) 


Sir—Your intelligent. correspondent, F. G. B., having again 
entered into the controversy of a National Opera, I feel myself 
bound to ct oe in some sort, to his letter of last week, although 
by so doing I may appear to arrogate to myself a degree of im- 
portance which is scarcely due. No matter for that, 1 am content 
to bear ridicule or censure, just as may happen, in the prosecution 
of what I feel to be a good cause. 

Firstly, I must express great pleasure at the re-appearance of 
F. G. B. (and heartily wish that he may take in a stuck of health to 
assist, with his counsel, the movement which is now progressing). 
Secondly, I hasten to assure him that no suggestion of his own, 
or dissent from any proposition of mine, will ever be received 
otherwise than in good part : let him therefore “ say on.” 

In answer to F. G. B.’s oblique query, as to “ where the funds 
are to come from,” and how this scheme is to be set about “ finan- 
cially,” I am constrained to say that my ideas upon that portion 
of the subject, although savouring of no extreme ingenuity, are 
such as would be inexpedient to give forth just at present, for 
reasons which are difficult to explain without endangering the 
success of the scheme itself. Your correspondent is evidently a 
man of discernment, and po possibly guess that it would be inex- 
pedient to publish plans such as an enemy might turn to our own 
defeat—for be it known, that whereas a large body of individuals 
are in favour of some such scheme as the one now proposed—there 
is a small, but powerful “clique,” whose interests are deeply in- 
volved in the preservation of things as they are, just as the old 
borough-mongers hated and opposed Parliamentary Reform, 

I have endeavoured, throughout these letters, to steer’ clear of 
personalities, and to avoid all acrimonious censure, but the desire 
to be courteous must not render me impolitic, and I therefore 
to have it understood, that whilst 1 feel tolerably certain of 
obtaining the necessary funds in a legitimate way, I will not explain 
the mode, except to such body of individuals as,shall (hereafter, I 
trust), consent to act as a provisionary committee, and amongst 
whom I should be delighted to number F. G. B. 

The'one great difficulty to be surmounted in the prosecution of 
my scheme connected with musical artistes consists in the 
persuading of such to throw aside all petty jealousies, and to merge 
all selfish interests into one common good. This has always been 
the stumbling-block to success hitherto; and it is that alone that 
I fear now. For my own part, I can cheerfully say that, should 
the present scheme be brought to bear, and I were to hold an 
authority in its conduct, my own works shall be the nast that 
would attempt to bring forward, and my own pefsonal friends the 
tast whom I should attempt to serve, feeling as I do, that as rigid 
discipline of fame PLAY towards mMErtT alone wilF conduce to that 
kind of success which it is my ambition ‘to deserve. 

A week’s time will now suffice to show whether or not a sufficient 
number of artistes will be found to. rally round the banners of 
reform, and to constitute themselves a respectable phalanx. Let 
them but do so, and let but an efficient committee be formed, and 
the sinews of war will speedily give nerve to their exertions, and a 
triumphant victory will be theirs. 

When all is done, it will be something whereof to boast that 
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“A, B. or C.” was a first member of “ Tue Nationat OPERA ;” 
and it shall (or ought to) be a fundamental regulation that the 
services given under such circumstances of difficulty should be 
most honourably entertained. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Puito-Mustica. 


Conservatory oF Mixan. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dr Str—Will you favour me with the name of the principal 
Singing Masters at the Conservatory at Milan, andalsothe terms 
of admission to students. 

Your obliged servant, 
ELLEN. 

[Signors Mazzucato and Lamperti are the principal professors 
of singing at the Conservatory of Milan. We know nothing about 
the terms of admission to that school of teaching. Perhaps some 
of our readers may supply the required information. [Ed. M. W.] 








‘THE ROMANTIC IN MUSIC. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF AUGUST KALERT.) 

Wuen Carl Maria Von Weber opened to himself a new 
path, by that work of genius Der Freischutz, what is called ro- 
mantic music was by several stamped as belonging to a pecu- 
liar schoo], and many an unsuccessful imitation was attempted 
under the title of “ Romantic Opera.” The wonderful and 

the legendary were alleged to be the necessary foundation of 
this species; spirits, and whenever possible, Satan himself, 
were essential ingredients. This kind of opera was pro- 
nounced to be the only one truly German, and opposed to 
the comic conversation-opera, and the heroic opera. 

I cannot see what is to be gained by such a classifica- 
tion, or that it will at all tend to enlighten us on the ques- 
tion of the real essence of music. 

The essence of the romantic was sought for in various 
contingencies, or single peculiarities: the first united with 
the second renders plain the conception of the romantic. 

My own views of romantic art, briefly shown, may serve 
to justify what I have said, 

First, [ must state, that, according to my views, the ro- 
mantic and musical are akin to each other, and that all music 
is of a romantic nature,—a proposition that will seem para- 
doxiecal to many, but which I shall endeavour to demonsttate. 

The source of all the fine arts may be traced to the wor- 
ship of God,—to teligion. From this they have sprung; 
from this weré formed their first rude beginnings, and the 
general religious feelings of a people have also given an indi- 
vidual colouring to their arts. The tie of religion and art is 
so close, that even those who will not acknowledge it, un- 
unconsciously feel its power. The religion of antiquity 
was essentially a natural religion: only among the Oriental 
nations the traces of a belief in divine manifestations display 
themselves. The art, which sprung from this natural reli- 
gion, could not conceive other than sensual deities ; it sought 
among natural forms for the expression of divinity, and 
hence in works of art the nearest approach to Nature’s 
masterpieces was held to be the noblest design. 

According to Aristotle the beautiful consists in the imitation 
of nature, a view of the matter, which, in the days of s¢epitcism, 

é. g. among the French, revived in all its power. 
_ Plato’s views of art and the beautiful are opposed to these ; 
he assumes original forms of beauty in the soul of the artist, 
which he has brought with him into the world, and which 


spring from a former and better state. Thus he regards most 
the ideal, while Aristotle chiefly regards the real. 

Grecian art in general bears the character of an imitation, 
which is so perfect, that we should vainly strive to equal it, 
since we want the eye of the Grecian artist. The summit of 
human strength and beauty is, with the Greeks, divine : 
hence their heroes allied to the Gods; hence their Gods, 
though in heaven, live after the manner of men. The spirit 
of Grecian art displays itself in works of architecture, poetry, 
and sculpture. This last, which most obviously exhibits the 
forms of nature, bears very evidently in itself the elements of 
national spirit, and hence ancient art is in general called 
plastic. 

But with respect to the musicof the ancients—what was it ? 
Godfrey Weber has, in his Theory of Composition, long ago 
called our attention to this point, namely; that the key to any 
closer acquaintance with that art is lost, and that our endea- 
vours to attain it must fail. We have, we may almost say, 
less proof that we understand accurately the expressions ‘of 
Ptolemy, Plato, and Plutarch relative to music, than that we 
have sufficiently, and in the spirit of the ancients, mastered 
the quantity and mode of expressing Greek and Latin words. 
The scanty remains of ancient music afford us no view of 
that art: and to increase the confusion, the Christian begin- 
nings in music have been often mingled with those remains, 
and under the name of “ Greek” proudly displayed them- 
selves as the result of investigation into antiquities. Von 
Winterfield’s Joh. Gabrieli will contribute much to the clear- 
ing up of such doubts. 

If we considered attentively the choruses of the Greek 
tragedies, and combine the expressions relative to music 
uttered by Plato in the third book of his Republic, we shall 
soon be convinced that the essential beauty of that music con- 
sisted in the rhythm, hence in systematic motion. . Indeed 
the same spirit, which in ancient sculpture announced itself 
in space, speaks in the rhythm, but not otherwise in motion, 
therefore in time. The rhythm of antiquity, so far as we can 
obtain an idea of it by investigating the laws of metre, is of a 

lastic nature. Hence music was, ds it were, rendered visible 
5 the peculiar arts of motion, namely, dancing and mi : 

usic was but the servant of other arts; and thouglt ibe 
ancients knew the difference between high and low in sounds, 
we have nothing to justify us in assuming that they knew 
anything of a earmonic base, on which what we call melody 
depends. Rhythm could display itself in tones, but know- 
ledge of the combination of tones was reserved for 4 later age. 
The unison of the Eastern nations of the present day now 
affords an instance of that infancy in music, 

It is well known how music displayed itielf simultaneously 
with the rights of Christianity ; how music was the art in 
which Christian worship was first developed. The power of 
the musical spirit was alone calculated to present fo the 
senses the Christian idea of Deity; while in ancient. times 
this was done by sculpture, when the divinities in the form 
of men, filled the situations of men. This, in Christian 
world, could alone be accomplistied by an art which had for 
its end the representation of the Infinite ; an art, the elements 
of which aré varying and fluctuating—that is to say, music, 
Sound dies away like the existence ofman, A pictotial com- 
position remains fixed to our gaze, and thus embraces the 
forms of earth. A musical composition has nothing which it 
can imitate; its artist can only represent sensual phenomena, 
when he has first idealised them. 








It was natural enough that the musical art should exert 
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an influence over other arts. Poetry shows us this in the 

origin of rhyme. Harmonic euphony began to gain ground 
on the rhythmic, and shewed itself not only in rhyme, but in 

alliteration and.assonance. Now did all art strive to elevate 
man to the Infinite—to God; as the ancients degrading 

Deity, sought to approximate it to man. Jean-Paul and 
Frederick Schlegel have long ago shown that the Gothic style 
of architecture was designed to express that endeavour. 

In like manner Christian art produced what is called ro- 
mantic art, which is by many totally misunderstood. The 
very essence of the romantic art depends on the endeavour 
of man to soar above the sphere of his own knowledge ; it 
strives to acquaint us with the unattainable, which no intellect 
can comprehend. 

. The opinion will be found correct, that the power of music 
completes that of language; that the kingdom of the former 
begins where the latter ends; that without a sweet fancy 
being itself in the magic of sound, no genuine musical work 
can exist... If we call Beethoven the master of all masters, 
the reason is, that he has exhibited, in the plainest view, that 
striving after the infinite. Every work of art requires a form, 
but to go so far above it, without annihilating it, was reserved 
for Beethoven alone. I place him above S. Bach, because 
the genius of the latter was more immediately subservient to 
divine worship; because he did not lose himself, like Beetho- 
ven, in the magic of sound. I place him above all, because 
he is independent of words, and lets his inarticulate sounds 
speak freely for themselves, 

Instrumental music, as E. T. A. Hoffmann has justly 
remarked, is the most romantic of all arts. However, among 
vocal performers there is more than one who is entitled to stand 
by Beethovén’s side. If he was the mightiest in instrumental 
music, 80 was Mozart in another sphere. No other composer 
has expressed the romantic spirit he has in Don Giovanni. 

‘ Among the modern the romantic spirit has appeared in Weber 
and Spohr: with the former it is almost unbridled ; with the 
latter it is more confined. 

Mendelssohn and Lowe are to be reckoned among those 
of the present day. Yet in all modern art the free unconscious 
power of creation has become rare. The intellectual educa- 
tion; on the one hand, and the mechanical on the other, plainly 
exert an injurious influence. That fancy, which makes indi- 
viduality forget itself, becomes more and more scarce, like that 
pious cliildish faith, in which religion first takes root. The 
age begins to hate the very essence of the romantic; it desires 
the bodily, the sensual. To satisfy this desire, thousands of 
musicians are prepared, and ready at all times, With these 
the very mechanism of music has become living, and the in- 
tellect only reckons upon the effect. 

A new effect, however, constitutes neither novelty nor ori- 
ginality in a work of art ; therefore, that the romantic should 
be mistinderstood was inevitable. We had learned to expect 
froth it outward signs, spirits, and wonders above all things. 
Thus, Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable must be called a romantic 
opera, though there is not the least trace of the romantic spirit 
in any part. 

Let us then be less liberal with a name that conveys, above 
all others, such weighty, such mighty praise. Let us ¢on- 
sider that the romantic is the inmost essence of music, that it 
is the mark which distinguishes all modern art from the an- 
cient; hence, in few words, that in our days every work of 
art meriting the name must be. called romantic, and then that 
appellation is understood as being the mark of every good 
work of art in our time. 








It will be objected that the term romantic will in fact not 
at all suit many of our most modern works of art. Alas! 
such is the case. They have not proceeded from the exalta- 
tion of our souls to the infinite; they clave to this earth ; 
they live but an apparent life; they are no productions of 
the spirit of art, but of intellect, experience, and labour, 
This is particularly remarked in the greater and more com- 
prehensive works. For small, light pictures, for short, feel- 
ing songs, which flash ‘like lightning through the night, the 
powers of creating and feeling are yet sufficient. But even 
this losing one’s self in a number of trifling designs, without 
being able to apply one’s self to a single great work, is some- 
what dangerous. The arts go begging among each other; 
we seek the matter, being unable to produce it; while Ra- 
phael painted the Madonna innumerable times, yet ever new 
—ever with animation. ‘We are poor in matter, because the 
€njoyers of art are insatiable. Thus our matter gradually 
becomes more real, more prosaic. 

Music is a product of Christianity ; instrumental music a 
product of the German spirit. The bias of the German cha- 
racter to religion here displayed itself in its noblest form. Let 
us in a sceptical age, neither in life, nor in art, be robbed of 
our faith in what is most sacred. 


BETTINI, THE TENOR. 
(From the New York Journal of Fine Arts.) 


An accident, at first sight apparently ludicrous, occurted 
last week, in what is technically termed the “‘ making up” 
of an article on the Italian Opera. Two papers, differing 
materially in spirit, had been prepared by separate writers 
connected with our critical department, both gentlemen of 
fine musical appreciation and ability. Both were put in type 
before it was decided which should appear, and in the arrange- 
ment of the matter in columns a portion of the suppressed 
one was accidentally, by the foreman, placed after the ace 
cepted article. By this means the following apparently con- 
tradictory language was held concerning Bettini :— 


“ Signor Bettini is in his prime, his voice a fine tenor, his execu- 
tion not so good as Salvi’s. Yethe is a better actor, and possesses 
much more perfection than is usually met in the combined quali- 
ties of singer and dramatic artist. A natural and dignified car- 
riage, graceful movements, and the absence of a too-common 
affectation, are traits which mark him. His voice, in its chest- 
tones, sometimes betrays harshness, but only in the upper register 
—in general it is rematkable for purity. Yet this artist is unequal, 
and often his renderings are careless and defective.’ 


‘“‘ We are sorry we cannot award similar praise to the new tenor, 
Signor Bettini; nor can we imagine why some of our contempor- 
aries lavish such extravagant encomiums on this gentleman’s per- 
formances. With a most unwilling voice of dry, hard, unsympa- 
thetic quality, he unites an exceedingly defective method, anda. 
style remarkable for nothing but its convulsive attempts at messa, 
di voce. His acting in the death scene was simply absurd, and 
the dying strain of the self-murdered Edgardo a complete roar, 
We never witnessed so unfinished a personation of this character.” 


Now, with due deference to the hypereriticism which 
strains at gnats, ete., we are inclined to argue the perfect 
reconcilability of the above juxtaposed opinions. It is not 
the unsoundness of our critics, which caused them to indite 
such opposite verdicts; for, as we said, either of them is com- 
petent to decide upon the merits of any operatic vocalist on 
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the boards of Castle Garden; but it is simply the fault or 
misfortune of Signor Bettini, that, by his contradictory styles 
of acting and singing, on different occasions, he lays himself 
open to general condemnation, by his particular faults at cer- 
tain times. One word near the conclusion of the sentence 
above-quoted is a key to the whole affair. Signor Bettini is 
“ unequal!” That explains both opinions. He is, in fact, 
lamentably unequal ; at one time inspiring us with admira- 
tion for some graceful method, or effective point ; at another 
puzzling us with the apparent slovenliness of his entire deli- 
very. Thus, to one critic—and a good judge, too—he pre- 
sents hard, uneven, limping qualities of tone and perform- 
ance; to another (listening when Signor Bettini is ,“‘i’ the 
vein,”) he is warm, enthusiastic, manly, and finished. When 
*‘ doctors disagree,” the patient must look to his own diag- 
nosis. If he discovers himself entirely free from disease—he 
can afford to laugh at doctors. 








Miscellaneous. 


Haypn Forms an AcquaAINTANCE WITH CURTEZ, THE CELE- 
BRATED Burroon.—Haydn, composed, for his amusement, a 
serenata for three instruments, which he performed on fine sum- 
mer evenings, with two of his friends, in different parts of Vienna. 
The theatre of Carinthia was at that time directed by Bernadone 
Curtez, a celebrated buffoon, who amused the public with his 
forms. Bernodone drew crouds to his theatre by his originality, 
and by good opera-buffas. He had, moreover, a handsome wife ; 
and this was an additional reason for our nocturnal adventurers to 
go and perform their serenade under the harlequin’s window. 
Curtez was so struck with the originality of the music, that he 
came down into the street, to ask who had composed it. ‘I did,” 
replied Haydn boldly. “How, you; at your age?”—“ One 
must make a beginning sometime.” ‘Gad, this is droll ; come 
up stairs.” Haydn followed the harlequin, was introduced to 
the handsome wife, and re-descended with the poem of an opera, 
entitled, ‘‘ Zhe Devil on Two Sticks.” The music, composed in 
a few days, had the happiest success, and was paid for it with 
twenty-four sequins. But a nobleman, who probably was not 
handsome, perceived that he was ridiculed, under the name of 
the Devil on two Sticks, and caused the piece to be prohibited. 
Haydn after said, that heZhad more trouble in finding out a 
mode of representing the motion of the waves in a tempest of 
this opera, than he afterwards had, in writing fugues with a 
double subject. Curtez, who had spirit, and taste, was difficult 
to please; but there was also another obstacle. Neither of the 
two authors had ever seen either sea or storm. “How can a 
man describe what he knows nothing about? Ifthis happy art 
could be discovered, many of our great politicians would talk 
better about virtue. Curtez, all agitation, paced up and down 
the room, where the composer was seated at the pianoforte. 
“Imagine,” said he, a mountain rising, and then a valley sinking ; 
and then another mountain, and then another valley ; the mountains 
and the valleys follow one after the other with rapidity; and at 
every moment alps and abysses succeed each other. This fine 
description was of no avail. In vain did harlequin add thunder 
and lightning. ‘Come, describe for me all these horrors,” he 
repeated incessantly, “ but particularly, represent distinctly these 
mountains and valleys.” Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the 
key-board, ran through the semitones, tried abundance of 
sevenths, passed from the lowest notes of the bass to the highest 
of the treble. Curtez was still dissatisfied. At last, the young 
mah, out of all patience, extended his hands to the two ends of the 
instrument, and bringihg them rapidly together, exclaimed, ‘The 
Devil take the tempest!” “That's it, that’s it,” cried the 


harlequin, springing upon his neck, and almost stifling him.” 
Aurelian, 





Haypn receives Lessons rroM Porrora.—Haydn did not 
learn recitative from Porpora, as you have been told;_ the infe- 
riority of his recitatives to those of the inventor of this kind of 
music, is a sufficient proof of this; but he learned from him the 
true Italian style of singing, and the art of accompanying on the 
pianoforte, which is not so easy a thing as is commonly supposed. 
He succeeded in obtaining these lessons in the following way. A 
noble Venetian, named Corner, at that time resided at Vienna, as 
ambassador from the republic. He had a mistress passionately 
fond of music, who had harboured old Porpora in the hotel of the 
embassy. Haydn found means to get introduced into the family, 
purely on account of his love of music. He was approved, and his 
excellency took him, with his mistress and Porpora, to the baths 
of Maneusdarff, which were the fashionable resort at that time. 
Our hero, who cared for nobody but the old Neapolitan, employed 
all sorts of devices to get into his good graces and to obtain his 
harmonic favours. Every day he rose early, beat the old man’s 
coat, cleaned his shoes, and disposed, in the best order, the antique 
periwig for the old fe!low, who was sour beyond all that can be 
imagined. He obtained, at first, nothing but the courteous salu- 
tation of “fool,” and “ blockhead,” when he entered the old:man’s 
room in a morning. But the boor, secing himself served gratui- 
tously, and observing at the same time the rare qualities of his 
voluntary lackey, suffered himself occasionally to soften, and gave 
him some good advice. Haydn was favoured with it more espe- 
cially whenever he had to accompany the fair’ Wilhelmina, in singing 
some of the airs of Porpora, which were filled with basses difficult 
to understand. Joseph learned in this house to sing in the best 
Italian taste. ‘The ambassador, astonished at the progress of this 
poor young man, gave him, when he returned to the city, a monthly 
pension of six sequins, and admitted him to the table of his secre- 
taries. Thts generosity rendered Haydn independent. He was 
able to purchase a black suit. Thus attired, he went, at day- 
break, to take the part of first violin at the church of the Fathers 
of the Order of Mercy; from whence he repaired ‘ape chapel of 
Count Hangwitz, where he played the organ: at a later hour he 
sung the tenor part at St. Stephen’s. Lastly, after having been on 
foot the whole day, he passed a part of the night at the harpsichord, 
Thus forming himself by the precepts of all the musical men with 
whom he could scrape an acquaintance, seizing every opportunity 
of hearing music that was reputed good, and having no fixed 
master, he began to form his own conceptions of what was fine in 
music, and prepared himself, without being aware, to form one 
day, a style entirely his own.—Aurelian. 


Haypn.—“ Nature had bestowed upon Hadyn a sonorous and 
delicate voice. In Italy, at this period, such an advantage might 
have been fatal to the young peasant: perhaps Marchesi might 
have had a rival worthy of him, but Europe would have lost her 
symphonist. Frank, who gave his young cousin more cuffs than 
ginger-bread, soon rendered the young tambourist able not only to 
play on the violin and other instruments, but also to understand 
Latin, and to sing at the parish—deésk, in a style which spread his 
fame though the country.”-—Aurelian. 

Haypn’s InTRopucTION To Reurer.— Chance brought to 
Frank’s house Reuter, Maitre de Chapelle of St. Stephen’s, the 
cathedral church of Vienna. He was in search of children to 
recruit his choir. The schoolmaster soon proposed his little 
relative to him; he came: Reuter gave him a canon to sing at 
sight. The precision, the purity of tone, the spirit with which the 
child executed it, surprised him; but he was more especially 
charmed with the purity of his voice’ He only remarked that he 
did not shake, and asked him the reason, with a smile. The child 
smartly replied, ‘ How should you expect me to shake, when my 
cousin does not know how himself!’ ‘ Come here,’ says Reuter, ‘1 
will teach you.’ He took him between his knees, showed him how 
he should rapidly bring together two notes, kold his breath, and 
agitate the palate. ‘The child immediately made a good shake. 
Fteuter, enchanted with the success of his scholar, took a plate of 
fine cherries, which Frank had caused to be brought for his illus- 
trious brother professor, and emptied them all into the child’s 
pocket. His delight may be readily conceived. Haydn has often 
mentioned this anecdote to me; and he added, laughing, that 





whenever he happened to shake, he still thought he saw these 
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beautiful cherries. Reuter returned to Vienna and took the young 
shaker along with him, then about eight years old.”—Aurelian. 


Hapyn’s Expursion rrom Sr. Sternen’s.—“ The ravages of 
time extended their influence to the little fortune of Hadyn. His 
voice broke ; and, at the age of nineteen, he quitted the class of 
py aie at St. Stephen’s ; or, to speak more correctly, and not to 
fall all at once into the style of panegyric, he was expelled from 
it. Being a little mischievous, like all lively young people, he one 
me took it into his head to cut off the skirt of one of his com- 
rade’s gowns, a crime which was deemed unpardonable. He had 
sungat St. Stephen’s eleven years, and, on the day of his expul- 
sion, his only fortune consisted in his rising talent, a poor resource 
when it is unknown. _ He, nevertheless, had an admirer. Obliged 
to seek for a lodging, chance threw in his way a peruke-maker 
named Keller, who had often admired at the Cathedral the beauty 
of his voice; and who, in consequence, offered him an asylum. 
Keller received him as a son, sharing with him his huwble fare, 
and charging his wife with the care of his clothing.— Aurelian. 


Hapyrn’s Margiaar.— Hadyn, freed from all worldly cares, 
and established in the obscure dwelling of the peruke-maker, was 
able to pursue his studies without interruption, and to make rapid 
progress. His residence here had, however, a fatal influence on 

is future life; the Germans are possessed with the mania of mar- 
riage. To a gentle, affectionate, and timid people, domestic plea- 
sures are of the first necessity. Keller had two daughters, his wife 
and he soon began to think of marrying one of them to the young 
musician, and spoke to him on the subject. Absorbed in his own 
meditations, and thinking nothing about love, he made no objection 
to the match. He kept his word in the sequel with that honour 
which was the basis of his character, and this union was anything 
rather than happy.”—Aurelian. 


Hapyn Leaves KELLER, AND MEETS WITH MerAstTAsio.— I 
do not know for what reason Hadyn about this time left the house 
of his friend Keller, but it is certain that his reputation, though 
rising under the most brilliant auspices, had not yet raised him 
above poverty. He went toreside with a M. Martinez, who offered 
him board and lodging, on condition that he would give lessons on 
the pianoforte and in singing to his two daughters. It was then 
that the same house situated near the church of St. Michael, con- 
tained in two rooms, one over the other, in the third and fourth 
stories, the first poet of the age, and the first symphonist of the 
world. , Metastasio, also, lodged with-M. Martinez, but as poet to 
the Emperor Charles VI., he lived in easy circumstanees, while 
poor Hadyn passed the winter days in bed for want of fuel. The 
society of the Roman poet was, nevertheless, a great advantage 
to him. A gentle and deep sensibility had given Metastasio a 
correct taste in all the arts. He was passionately fond of music, 
and understood it well, and this singularly harmonious soul appre- 
ciated the talents of the young German. Metastasio dining cvery 
day with Hadyn, gave him some general rules respecting the fine 
arts, and in the course of his instructions, taught him Italian,”— 
Aurelian. 


Messrs. H. anv R. Bracrove’s, sixth and last quartett and 
solo Concert was given in the Concert Rooms, Mortimer Street, 
on Friday Evening the 15th instant. Mendelssohn’s Quartett, 
No. 5, in E flat for two violins, viola and violoncello, was delight- 
fully executed by Messrs. H. Blagrove, Clementi, R. Blagrove, and 
Hausmann. Miss Williams sang Niedermeyer’s Melodia. “ In van 
nascondere,” in a very effective style, and Linley’s pretty ballad, 
“Thou art near me again,” was also charmingly rendered. 
Mozart's trio for pipette, clarionet, and viola, was vigorously 

layed by Messrs. R. Barnett, Boose, and R. Blagrove. The Duo 
Sonkeisiate of Kummer, for violin and violoncello, was given with 
great spirit and expression by Messrs. H. Blagrove and Haus- 
mann, and received a hearty encore, Mr. R. Blagrove’s new Fan- 
tasia for Concertina on Airs from Le Praphete, is one of the best 
we have heard of his compositions, and his manner of executing it 
was such as to merit the applause and encore it obtained.. Mayse- 
der’s Trio, No. 2, in A flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, de- 
rived every justice at the hands of Messrs, W. Dorrell, H. Blagrove, 





and Hausmann, all the movements being givenin the most pointed and 
efficient manner. The Concert concluded with Mozart’s Quintett 
in G minor for two violins, two violas, and violincello, by Messrs, 
H. Blagrove, Clementi, W. Blagrove, R. Blagrove, and Hausmann, 
thus bringing to a close a series of Concerts which have given general 
satisfaction to full audiences, and which reflect much eredit on 
Messrs. Blagrove, as introducing so many novelties, as well as some 
of the best specimens of the classic masters. 


Henri Herz.—The celebrated pianist and com 
arrived in London after an absence of many years which 
been spent in America and the West Indies. 


Mapame Anna Tuitron.—The charming and fascinating 
ex-rossignol of the Opera Comique has left England for America 
on a professional tour There is not the slightest doubt but that 
the fair songstress will prove an irresistible attraction to the Yankees. 
despite their recent prostrations at the shrine of the Lind idol. 
Madame Anna Thillon will not return to this country until about 
the middle of next season. 


Masson has left London for Paris to renew his engagement at 
the Grand Opera. 


has 
have 


Diov Boucicautr is engaged on a new and original drama for 
the Princess's. 


Wi11am Broven has completed another farce for the above 
theatre. We trust, both for his own sake and that of the manage- 
ment, that this new production of his son will be as successful as 
Apartments to Let, which has just reached its eighiieth representa- 
tion. 


Rosert Broves, the other of the brothers, or, par nobile 
fratrum, has returned from Paris, where he has been for some time 
residing. oe 

Music 1n Wasutnaton.—The city of Washington, a newspaper 
writer computes, has spent in music, the last season, some 31,000 
dollars; of which Jenny Lind’s concert absorbed 25,000 dollars, 
Parodi’s 5,000 dollars, and Madam Anna Bishop’s 1,000 dollars. 
The same writer estimates that, during the same time, the expen- 
diture of the Union, for music, were about 2,000,000 dollars. 


DonizzeTtr.—A meeting of the citizens was lately held in Ber- 
gamo, for the purpose of erecting a monument to the memory of 
the composer of Lucia di Lammermoor. 


Mapame Ucatps has made her rentree at the Opera Comique 
in Paris. Several novelties are in active preparation for her, and 
she will shortly appear as Maria, in the Fille du Regiment. 


Tue Mannek 1N wich Haypn comrosep.—Haydn com- 
meneed his work by noting down his principal idea, his theme, and 
choosing the keys through which he wished to make it pass. His 
exyuisite feeling gave him a perfect knowledge of the greater or 
less degree of effect, which one chord produces in succeeding 
another; and he afterwards imagined a little romance, which might 
furnish him with musical sentiments and colours. Sometimes he 
supposed that one of his friends, the father of a numerous family, 
ill provided with the goods of fortune, was embarking for America, 
in hope of improving his circumstances. The first events of the 
voyage formed the symphony. It began with the departure. A 
favourable breeze gently agitated the waves. The ship sailed 
smoothly out of the port ; while, on the shore, the family of the 
voyager followed him with tearful eyes, and his friends made sig- 
nals of farewell. The vessel had a prosperous voyage, and reached 
at length an unknown land. Savage music, dances and barba-_ 
rous cries, were heard toward the middle of the symphony. The 
fortunate navigator made advantageous exchanges with the natives 
of the country; loaded his vessel with rich merchandise, and at 
length set sail again for Europe with a prosperous wind. Here 
the first part of the symphony returned. But soon the sea begins 
to be rough, the sky grows dark, and a dreadful storm confounds 
together all the chords and accelerates the time. Every thing is 
in disorder on board the vessel. The cries of the sailors, the 
roaring of the waves, the whistling of the wind, carry the melody 





of the chromatic scale, to the highest degree of the pathetic. 
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Diminished and superfluous chords, modulations, succeeding by 
semi-tones, describe the terror of the mariners. But, gradually, 
the sea becomes calm, favourable breezes swell the sails, and they 
reach the port. The happy father casts anchor in the midst of 
the congratulations of his frignds, and the joyful cries of his chil- 
dren, and of their mother, whom he at length embraces safe on 
shore. I cannot recolleut to which of the symphonies this little 
romance served as a clue. I know that he mentioned it to me, 
as well as to Professor Pichi, but I have totally forgotten it. 
From little romances of this kind were taken the names by which 
Haydn sometimes designated his symphonies. Without the know- 
ledge of this circumstance, one is at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the titles, “The Fair Circassian,” “ Roxalana,” “‘ The 
Hermit,” “ ‘The Enamoured Schoolmaster,” “The Persian,” all 
which names indicate the little romance which guidnd the com- 
poser, I wish the names of Haydn’s[symphonies had been retained, 
instead of numbers. A number has no meaning; a title, such as, 
“ The Shipwreck,” “ The Wedding,” guides, in some degree, the 
tmagination of the auditor, which cannot be awakened too soon,” — 
Anrelian. 


FLOWERS. 
(From the New York Journal of Fine Arts.) 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


’ 


Floral Apostles, that in dewy splendor, 
“ Weep without woe, and blush without crime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn and ne'er surrender 
Your love sublime ! 


Where I, oh God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 


Ancrent Iranian any Frencn Sr1ncrrs.—During the reign 
of Charlemagne, a difference of opinion existed in France as to 
the merits of French and Italian music, and the following account 
of this quarrel is given in a work published at Frankfort in 1514: 
“The pious Emperor Charles,” says the writer, “having returned 
to celebrate the festival of Easter with our apostolic Lord at 
Rome, there arose during the feast a Quarrel between the French 
and Italian choristers. ‘The French pretended to sing better and 
more agreeably than the Italians; while the latter insisted on 
their own superiority in ecclesiastical music, which they had 
learned from Pope St. Gregory, and accused the French vocaliets 
of corrupting and disfiguring the true melody. This dispute being 
submitted to the Emperor, the French, relying on his partiality, 
presumed to insult the Italians. But the latter, sensible of their 
superior knowledge, and comparing the learning of St, Gregory 
with the ignorance of their competitors, treated them with scorn 
and contempt, This altereation continuing, the Sovereign said to 
his choristers. ‘Tell us which isthe purest water, that drawn 
from the fountain-head, or that of the streams which flow at a 
distance?” The question admitted of but one answer, All 
declared in favour the ‘water at the fountain-head. “ Have re- 
couresed then,” said Charles, “to the fountain of St: Gregoay, 
whose music you have altered and corrupted,” 


Superstitions,—Most great men have been superstitious, The 
courier bringing a letter from England, in which the death of his 
old physician, Polidori, was stated, Lord Byron remarked: “I was 
convinced something unpleasant hung over me last night, [ ex- 

ected to hear somebody that J knew was dead! So it turns out. 
o can help being superstitious? Scott believed in second 


sight ; Rosseau tried whether he would be damned or not by aim- 
ing at a tree with a stone; Geothe trusted to the chance of a 
knife’s striking the water whether he was to sueceed in some un- 


dertaking. Swift 


sion, observed, “Several extraordinary things haye happened on 
my birthday; so they did to Napoleon; and a more wonderful 
thing occurred to Marie Antoinette. At my wedding, something 
whispered tv me that I was signing my death warrant. At the 
last moment I would have retreated if I could have done so, I am 
a great believer in presentiments. Socrates’ demon was no fiction, 
Monk Lewis had his monitor, and Bonaparte many warnings.” 
Byron had also a belief in unlucky days. e once refused to be 
introduced to a lady because it was on Friday, On this same ill« 
starred day he would never pay visits. 


Micnart Kerry.—Two comedians having laid a wager as to 
which of them sang best, they agreed to refer it to Kelly, who 
undertook to be arbitrator on this occasion. A day was according! 

eed on, and both the parties executed to the best of their 
abilities before him. As soon as they had finished he proceeded 
to give judgment in the following manner: “ As for you, sir, ad 
dressing himself to the first, “you are the worst singer I ever 
heard in my life.” Ah,” said the other, exultantly, “I knew I 
should win my wager.” “Stop, sir,” said the arbitrator, “I have 
a word to say to you before you go, which is this, that as for you, 
you cannot sing at all.” 


Burns.—It is a common mistake to imagine that the “ Ayrshire 
Bard” did not possess any knowledge, however slight, of music, 
One of his biographers says. “ At an early age he was taught 
Chursh Music, but in this branch of harmony he made scarcely 
any progress.” A more recent and talented biographer, whose 
research and yeracity may be relied upon, states upon the 
authority of one of his own family, that he was able to perform 
on the violin many of the airs to which he wrote his imperishable 
verses. The Songs of Robert Burns, by the simplicity and power 
of his genius have done much to promote the happiness of his 
fellow-men. He unlocks the store of memory, and reminds his 
countrymen however distant from the scenes of their childhood, 
of impressions which once were felt in rapture, making them live 
again over hours of past bappenee®, and bringing back the cloud- 
less skies of hope! While his Sentimental Songs have elevated | 
in the youthful breast the object of the attachment, his Patriotic 
Lyrics have awakened in the bosom of maturer age every grand 
and ennobling feeling. 


Branam.—Braham’s master, Rauzzini, the Italian composer, 
was said to be gifted with wit as well as musical science. One of 
his professional bon mots gave birth to this epigram :— 
“Says Rauzzini to Braham, ‘I'll tell you von ting, 

When you've lost all your teeth Misther Bram how to sing. 
‘ Tell your secret,’ says Braham. ‘Ah mio diletto, 

You must do like your waestro, and sing in Fulse-setio 


ie ” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F, W. C.—Will any of our readers oblige an enthusiastic cor- 
respondent by telling him whether Certto, or Cerrito is 
the correct way of spelling the name of the celebrated dan- 
seuse, 

Novyps.—Malibran’s last performance in London was in the Son- 
namula, and an act of the Maid of Artois, She also sang a 
verse of the National Anthem. 

U. V.—Donizelli and Rubini did sing together frequently at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, but not in the Siege of Corinth. It wag 
Tyanhoff Way played the seeond tenor part. 





pares the success of his life on the drawing a 
Byron, on another occa, 


trout he had hooked out of the water.” 





Sum,—Miss Annie Romer js niege to the Miss Romer. 
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Adbertisements. 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 
SKETCH of the succcessive [IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


A FLUTE, with a statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed, 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE, 

Publishers: Rudall, Rose, &Co, 38, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Regent-street; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks f% Co,,; 6, New Burling- 
ton-street. Price Is., or if sent by post, Is. 6d. 


GREAT DISCOVERY IN HARMONY, 


Now ready, price 5s. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HARMONY, being a 


Perfect System founded ypon the discovery of the True Semitonic Scale, by J, 
J. Haite. London, Published by the Author, 76, Leadenhall-street, To be had of 
pane Ewer and Co., Newgate-street, and Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
atreet, 








EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Just published, 
COMPOSED BY FERDINAND BEYER, 
“A SHOWER OF PEARLS.” 


12 Recreations, price 1s. each. 


No. 1, bad Schottische oe ove ove in G. 
» 2 Postilion de Moscou ae ove ove in C. 
»»  % Montecchie Capuletti... eee ove in G. 
» 4. Through the Forest oo ose eco in FP, 
» 6, AirTyrolien ... ave ve or in C. 
» &, Chorus from Norma on . “ in G. 
»» 7. Hymne Hollandoise ove on eee in C, 
» 8 Le Zapateado ... eo “ eee in G. 
2» ©. 9. Zauberflite (Mozart) a o oe inF, 
» 10. Austrian Hymn (Haydn) .., a we in G. 
» ll. Russian Hymn ,.. ow ove in G, 


12, Carnival de Venise (Ernst). 


» eee one 
Weasel and Co,, 229, Regent Street. Publishers of all Beyer’s works, 





THE ORGANIST’S COMPANION, 


Y JOHN GOSS, Organist of St, Paul’s Cathedral. A series 


of voluntaries, for the commencement, middle, and conclusion of divine 
service; also, a collection of interludes or short symphonies, to be played between 
the verses of the psalms or hymns, in numbers 2s, 6d. each, or 4 vols., 12 each. 


ee 


PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 


COLLECTION of Ancient and Modern tunes ; also a variety 


A of fayourite responses to the Commandments, with directions for chanting, 
with an accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by John Goss, price 6s, 


SACRED MELODIES, 


GELECTED from eminent composers, and arranged for one or 
two voices, with an accompanimept fur,Organ or Pianoforte, by J. Goss, Organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Price 6s. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street, 





THE POPULAR SONG OF THE DAY, 


“ T ALK OF HIM THAT'S FAR AWA,” composed by 
THoyas Cuantagy. A new edition of which is just issued, may be had at 
Apacs & Hoxnier’s, 210, Regent-street, London. For simplicity, ee, and 


melody, it is 
Also, by the same author, ‘* Why wilt thou not love?" and ‘‘ The dream is past.” 


JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLICANUM, 


Second Edition, price 1s., in cloth 1s. 64. 


‘THE most complete Choral Service book that has yet ap- 
e. Pano 4 Resiceted by Bepiasion | to tee Leva one Manchester, For 

ignly favourable reviews see ‘ tian Remembrancer,” ‘‘ Theologian,” “ Parish 
Choir,” &c. &c. London: J. A, Novello. . r » 

A few copies of the quarto edition, price J5s,, still on hand, 





TO ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN THE FORMATION OF A 


NATIONAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


ie is requested that all Members of the Musical Profession, 
whether Composers, Vocalists, or Instrumentalists, who feel the necessity of 
reforming the present system, and be desi o ibuting (by their professional 
exertions) towards the formation of a NationaL Opera, will have the kindness to 
send their names and addresses (under cover) to the Publisher of the Musical World, 
at their earliest convenience, for the purpose of selecting therefrom a sufficient 
number of artistes to form a managing committee, 

N.B.—No apprehension need exist with regard to any monied responsibility, as 
all expenses will be defrayed by the iser unti] further steps may be agreed upon, 

Office of the Musicat World, Aug. 16, 1851. 











W. VINCENT WALLACE’S LAST NEW SONGS, 


GO! THOU RESTLESS WIND. 
THE GIPSY MAID, 

SWEET AND LOW WIND OF THE WESTERN SEA. 
THERE’S ROOM FOR HOPE. 

ORANGE FLOWERS. 

OLD FRIENDSHIPS’ SMILE. 

I MOURN THEE, BUT I LOVE NO MORE. 

THE STAR OF LOVE. 

COME! SMILE AGAIN: 

I NEVER HAVE BEEN FALSE TO THEE, 


Cramer, Beale, & Co,, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—FRIDAY, 29th AUGUST, 
Handel’s MESSIAH. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Madame Macfarren, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. H. Phillips, The Orchestra, on the most extensive 
scale, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. Tickets 
3s.; Reserved, 5s.; Central Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the Society’s 
Office, 6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr, Bowley, 53, Charing Cross, 
o 





CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Huil, had ulcers on his leg from the ose of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice im the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at last he was uaded to try Holle- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it ae the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use lis alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and oe as now to be more 
active than most men of fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extraord yy eg gin 
be vouched for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull, - Feb. 20th, 1850. 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following eases:— 





Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bed ets Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains Elephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Soalds Uleers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) poll ser heelh = — — 
toes and Sand- Cancers ar Swell- roats | as 
Plies ings Skindigooase 


ietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London ; and by all re- 
ove nt fon rg 5 ly edicines stad ee the Civilized World, in Pots and 
boxes, at 1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6b., I1s., 22s., and 33. each There is a very conside- 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 4 TARDE. 


LAST, NIGHT. BUT TWO. 
-T PURITANI: 
GRISI, MARIO, TAMBURINI, RONCONI. 


N TUESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 26th, will be performed (for 


the third time this season), Bellini’s favourite Opera, 


I PURITAN], 


Elvira, é00 ove ove oso Madame GRISI. 
Henrietta, ... ose . os Malle. COTTI. 
Valton, «, peo oss ans Signor POLONINI. 
Georgio, ene ove - Signor TAMBURINI. 
Arturo, ‘.. A ° ose Signor MARIO, 
Bruno, “ or) ot poe Signor SOLDI. 

t : “ 
Riccardo, 4. oe oss eee Signor RONCONI. 





EXTRA NIGHT. 


LAST APPEARANCE OF MADAME’ VIARDOT. 
LAST NIGHT OF LE PROPHETE. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 28th, will be performed, most positively for 
the last time this seasyn, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 


1 ee LE PROPHETE, 
In which Madame Viardot wil] positively make her last appearance this season. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA, 


Commence at Eight. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the Box Office 
, of the Theatre, and at the principal Musicsellers and Libraries. 





All persons having claims on the Royal Italian Opera are requested to send in their 
accounts immediately, and to apply on Saturday next, August 30th, at one o’clock 
for payment. 


SCHOTT & CO,’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE WORKS, 





Ascher, Ae i Les Guttes d’eau o ove ooo ee 3s. Od. 
Burgmuller, F. Blanche. Polka Mazurka rs hep ° 2s. Od. 
Beyer, Ferdinand. Krieger’s lust March ... ico eee ooo 2s. Od. 
i pes Alpenhorn °.., ove ove ove ° 2s. Od. 
” ” Rheinsehnsucht oes ove ow ove 2s, Od. 
is et Irene and Agathe a0 ue oe obs 2s. Od. 
oe » Standard, Bearer ase ove oe 2s. Od. 
” oo Schubert's Standchen .. 2s. Od. 


‘s i? Les Perles du Nord, No. 1—12, in 12 books, each 2s, Od. 
Fleurs mélodiques de la Russie, No, 1—4, 4 books, each 2s, Od. 
Is, 


s. ” Bluettes du Nord, No. <— 6 senene each aso 6d. 

os, ” Prussian - saecad ose ove Is.Od. 

%. ra, Polka on eos ose eco Is, Od. 

he ro Azalia Polka . ove eve ooo ove 2s. Od. 

. 0 Camelia 4, ooo ove oo ee Is. Od. 
Brisson, Fred. lArabesque .... —_ oon nie 2s. 01. 
o ” Le chant du Rossign ol. ios Ad 2s, Od. 

= “ Bonsoir Mr; Pantalou “Impromptu. one oe 3s. Od. 
Gorea, A. Etude de Salon ove ose ove 2s. Od. 
3 Caprice;Nocturne eee on eee ose 2s. Od. 
Reverie ove oe ove ove ooo 2s. Od. 

Gottschatkg Z.M.. Bananier inp ove ooo oe od 2s, Od. 
” é Ossian eco oon eco one ooo 2s. Od. 

ret » Maveenillier ..., ise, aot deo ons 3s. Od. 
Hamm, T. Q. Milanollo March oso oo ono ove Is. Od. 
uhner, Jovials. .Waltz. ove web ove oes 2s, Od. 
Marcaithou. Iodiana Wal:z ove oe ove eee 2s, Od. 
Stasny, Ludwig. . Soldier's Polka op ove ove ob ls, Od. 
» Castanets Polka ove con pie - 1s. Od. 
Talery, Felina. . Redowa de Salon ine pee. ee Is. 6d. 
» oo” Aminta. . Polka Mazurka ove nh a Is. 6d, 
siwri Nocturne on ve és bes 1s, 6d, 

ay Les Monténégrins, Fantaisie... ove ose 2s. 6d. 


Scho*t and Co.,' 89, St, James’s-street, 








TO ORGANISTS AND THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


Fer a Critical notice and Description of the Organs in the 
British and. Foreign Departments of the Crystal Palace, together with the 
itions of the Mearlems Weingarten Organs, the monster organs of the continent, 
LEADER of reese! August 23. Persons enclosing six postage stamps 
will receive a copy by post. 


ffice, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 








HER MAJEST $ TH TRE, 
LAST NIGHT BUL, ONE.OF THE :SUBSERIR-EION. 
pA FIGLIA’ DEL MECGIMENT PENNY re: alvaysg 
MADAME™ SONTAG. * 
‘Onpine. Mabure.’ “opkroe 2 ‘A 
THIS EVENING; SATURDAY, “AUGUST SRE will 








be presented, 
LA FIGLIA: ‘DEL REGGIMEN TO, 
Bearidj 2 i a dime SONTAG. 
Capalidg gS eT TET He ON ART Yd teri 


Sulpidio Sergente, 2, °” fon oe OF r ‘sighed #tkirdtne 
Between the Acts, A‘'GRAND PAS, by Madile:/Amalia Wertatis and Mi; 








To conclude with the admired Ballet; tog aureoeld ... 
ONDINE, rats 
Comprising the FETE DE LA MADONNA GRAN TAR! LLB, oud the 
celebrated PAS DE 'L'0 HOOP BRITT 
Ondine tee fe Madlle. é T 
: (Her first appearance this season). ° é 9s sRRK Ps a 
Matteo, on we oy teria} M. CHARLES, ' 
wreak ¢ dye we ld 


LAST NIGHT OF tah SUBSCRIPTION ers 
-On TUESDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1851, will be ‘presented, for the’ bead ‘tne l nese 





five year’, Donizetti's celebrated Opera, , matt wdd is 

ANNA BOLENA.. 5): yo mB 
Anna Bolena, ... 946, «als ol 0 Madame naseel NINI. 
Jane Seymour, fo ye Madame GI an 
Smeaton, wei ws ae | t) oMMadlle. Ny AND. 
Percy, "tee gee ‘we aoa C. . 
Sir Harvey, s. "eee ees! £5 nor M. 
*Rochfort, one " a Signor CASA) VA,’ 

ni 

Henry the Eighth, —ah , ‘Sighor LABLACHE. * ’ 


With various Entertainments in the Ballst Department. Madile. ee — . 
Carolina Rosati and Madlle. Amalia Ferraris. H, 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, wie ve ‘ila at the Box Omee of the 
Theatre. The Opera to commence at Eight o’cloe’ 





PLAY-HOUSE PeLeE rons, 
FOUR FAREWELL “NIGHTS!**" 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, '& SATURDAY, 
LAST NIGHTS OF THE SEASON. 
On WEDNESDAY, AUGUST the 27th, 
LA SONNAMBUL Ay) 00 vil 40 


" Amina i be Madame SONTAG, 


And Selections from a Favourite Opera for Madame BARBIERI NINI, 
Entertainments in the Ballet. Madiles. Cerito, Rosati, and Ferraris, 


On THURSDAY, ADGUST the 28th, PM i 
IL BARBIERE, wor Phy: A4eP 


With 


Rosina ee eve } 
In the Ballet, Madlles. Cerito, Rosati, and Ferraris, 
Full particulars will be announced for-the LAST TWO NIGHTS, Friday, August 
22, and Saturday, August 30, 
7 7 a “~~ 7 > - 


ria t 
"9 , " A R D.” 
ACRED: CANZONET, for a -Contfalto or "Bass voice, by 
S 


JOSEPH THOMAS COOPER. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, oe a 
and at all the Libraries and Musiegeliers. 
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